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INTRODUCTION 
by DR G. C. Williamson 


To regard an old subje& from a fresh point of view is always interesting, and the 
result often produces new theories, or amended explanations, which are important to 
peruse and to examine. 

The learned author of this book has, in his survey of English portrait miniatures, 
regarded them from his own special standpoint, and in consequence presents to the 
reader certain novel conclusions, but the sources of the statements upon which he has 
erected his theories are somewhat Startling. 

It is unusual for the writer of an Introduétion to have to start by challenging the 
accuracy of the main statement upon which it would appear the whole struéture of the 
book is ereéted, and yet, in this case, it seems to me to be necessary to do so. 

It is rather more difficult for me to have to take up this position than it might be 
for any one else to do so, because the author has referred in such exceedingly courteous 
language to the assistance he has derived from my own books, and to the aid that it 
was my pleasure to afford him in obtaining photographs of certain miniatures he 
desired to reproduce. 

I cannot help feeling, however, that his references to the artistic infertility of Eng- 
land, its Sterility as regards Art, and its inability, from his point of view, ever to have 
cteated a national art peculiar to itself, constitute a series of proclamations which one 
cannot let pass casually by. 

In saying that England has never succeeded in creating a national art peculiar to 
itself, he has assuredly overlooked several subjeéts in which he might have found an 
answet to this opinion. Its embroidery, Opus Anglicanum, has been in repute from the 
very earliest periods. The skill of the Anglo-Saxon embroiderers needs no words on my 
part to recommend it. St. Aldhelm celebrated it in verse, St. Bennet Biscop alludes to it 
at length in connection with the monastery of Jarrow, the workers at Whitby at the 
beginning of the eighth century had the highest possible repute, Winchester in the 
tenth century was well known for its wonderful productions in this kind, and the 
objeéts that can be seen still at Durham afford high proof of English artistic skill. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the work of English embroiderers was in vast 
demand, and specimens were continually sent abroad as most beautiful examples. It is 
unnecessary to labour the point, but let me refer to another. 


Until about the first quarter of the thirteenth century English manuscripts were 
regarded as of such extreme beauty and importance, and so specially characteristic of 
the country, that the great nobles constantly sent over for them. To this day the Bene- 
diGional of St. Ethelwold, the Hereford Gospels, the Bury St. Edmunds New Testa- 
ment, the two Durham Lives of St. Cuthbert, the Bede from Ramsey, and the Hereford 
St. Chrysostom, together with the long series of Psalters of the thirteenth century from 
Canterbury, York, St. Albans, Peterborough, and Salisbury, speak in no uncertain 
tone of an English art that in its way was supreme. 

Let me also mention English heraldic painting. England was always a garden of 
gay heraldry, and English artists were well known, from the time of King Stephen, 
not only as skilful heraldic painters, but as applying to the art original methods and 
ideas, which prevented their work from ever being confused with that produced on 
the Continent. In the Elizabethan age English heraldic art flourished at its best. 

Surely, also, we may claim the beginnings of English water-colour art, and no pic- 
torial art was more completely English than that. Was it not also an English prince 
who was responsible for the early art of mezzotint, and did not mezzotint engraving 
become to a very gteat extent an English art ? And, to mention one more subjeé, the 
alabaster carving produced in England in the early days, spoke in most definite fashion 
of the character of the country, of the art it could produce, and of its own especial 
nationality. 

I cannot for a moment accept the learned author’s statement that England has 
always had to go to the Continent for its inspiration, that English artists were not 
original in their genius, and that England never had any national art peculiar to itself. 
That England was a land of artistic Sterility is a Statement that no patriotic Englishman 
can well accept. : 

With regard to our portrait miniatures, we have also hitherto considered that the 
art of the portrait painter in miniature, the limner, as he was originally called, was one 
peculiarly British, and that it sprang from the equally British art of limning manuscripts. 
I don’t think it has ever been claimed that our earliest miniature painters, Hilliard and 
Oliver, were followers of Holbein. As the author of this book points out, the methods 
of technique adopted by Holbein and by the English artists were manifestly different. 
All that we have said was that Holbein was the first person to paint portrait miniatures 
in England. In France they had been painted in the illuminated manuscripts, as, for 
example, those in the great Gallic War manuscript executed for Francis I., and it 
seems to me to be quite probable that the idea of a small portrait may have arisen from 


one cut out of an illuminated manuscript and used as a separate ornament and treasure. 
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Holbein may well have derived his ideas from such cut-out portraits. Similarly, the 
eatly English painters of miniatures must have derived from the illuminated manu- 
scripts a technique from which was slowly evolved what we now regard as the higher 
quality portrait miniature. As M. de Bourgoing himself points out, Hilliard’s minia- 
tures certainly show some of the charaéteristics of the early illuminators. 

The author of this book has a theory in his mind that only those persons who were 
capable of painting large portraits were able to produce satisfactory miniatures, and 
he measures the quality of the miniature by the rule that he has set up. He also appears 
to me to be carried away by what is, after all, a very natural tendency, that of extolling 
the art of the Continent at the expense of the art of England, and he is so anxious to do 
this that he endeavours to trace all the importance of the English miniature to the 
foreign masters, Holbein, Van Dyck, Hollar, Bartolozzi, and the leaders of the French 
School, entirely ignoring the native-born English artists, and the indigenous art of the 
country. We grant him that the fine arts of the later period of Elizabeth were very 
much dominated by foreigners, who, owing to the wars of the reformed religion in the 
Netherlands, and the persecution under Alva, came to England; but there was decora- 
tive painting in England, carried out by English artists, long before the arrival of these 
foreign painters and craftsmen. The evidence of it still exists in the fresco painting in 
many of our churches, and, for example, in the one at Eton, in the decoration of the 
rood screens in East Anglia, and in the separate paintings that can, without doubt, be 
given to English artists. Many of these, owing to the enterprise of Lord Lee of 
Fareham, were shown quite recently at an exhibition in the Royal Academy. Lord 
Lee, whose interest in English art is second to that of no one in the country, himself 
possesses, in his fourteenth century “Crucifixion,” a primitive painting showing close 
affinity with the East Anglian school of painting, probably painted shortly after the 
writing of the “ Vision of Piers Plowman,” and very likely inspired by that work. 
Here we have a work essentially English in its type, presented in a manner that 
cannot be met with elsewhere in Europe, and showing parallels of style to the 
English illuminated manuscripts of the same period. There are two panels of quite 
equal merit to be seen in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, and I can hardly 
conceive of any visitor to the British Primitives Exhibition in 1923 who could have 
failed to understand that decorative painting and portraiture in England formed 
an indigenous art, and owed little or nothing in its very beginning to the work of 
the Continent. 

I am afraid that our author also has entirely overlooked the fresco decoration which 
Still exists in the Painted Chamber of the Palace of Westminster, and which is un- 
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doubtedly original English work and obviously is derived from the work of no other 
nation. It was executed about 1270. 

He has also forgotten a far more important painting, the Wilton diptych, which — 
represents Richard II. attended by patron saints, extending his hands towards the 
Infant Saviour held in the arms of the Virgin. Two of the patron saints were English- 
men, St. Edward Confessor and St. Edmund Martyr, and the shield bears the arms of 
St. Edward Confessor, impaled with those of England. This diptych was painted 
before 1382, the year of the marriage of Anne of Bohemia with Richard IIL., and later 
than the 21st of June 1377, because Richard is represented crowned as King. It is 
undoubtedly the finest extant British painting, and belongs to the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. Sir Claude Phillips, than whom no greater critic can be quoted, 
speaks of it as undoubtedly the work of an English painter, working in England, and 
goes on to ask, “‘ Where in French art, whether it be painting or sculpture, can we find 
anything parallel to these Strange yet spiritual figures ? ” A later critic remarks that 
surely no person, noticing the distin@ly English character about the faces of the patron 
saints, could possibly imagine that the artist responsible for this diptych was not an 
Englishman working in England and on original English lines. 

No one has ever been able to claim that such a painting derived any of its character- 
istics from artists of any other school than that of England. 

I would not for a moment overlook the faé that Tudor portraiture is largely domin- 
ated by foreign names, and that in the spacious days of Elizabeth it was the foreign 
artists who were carrying out the portraiture that was so acceptable in England, but 
surely M. de Bourgoing is too sweeping in a survey which entirely overlooks all the 
English portrait painters and claims that Van Dyck, Rubens, Poussin, Lely, and 
Kneller were the people from whom the English portrait school learned their work, 
and that they had no original genius at all. Can he produce any link between Hogarth 
and these foreign artists, and is it not slightly unkind of him to base a great part of the 
praise that he gives to Samuel Cooper upon his belief that this most English of painters 
had foreign blood in his veins, and that his artistic education was largely undertaken 
abroad ? 

I do not want to minimise in this Introduction the extreme pains the author has 
taken in considering the art of the English miniature painter, nor to underestimate 
the value of the fresh thoughts that he has put into our minds by his novel theories, 
and by the manner in which he has criticised English work. All this is extremely in- 
teresting, and I rejoice to see our English miniature painters treated in this critical 
fashion, but I would have liked to have shown M. de Bourgoing more examples of 
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English miniature painting than apparently he has seen. I am inclined to think that 
he might then have modified some of his opinions, and given, in some instances, 
more generous praise. 

Why he has overlooked the remarkable faults in draughtsmanship that chara¢terise 
the work of Cosway, I cannot understand. How he should dream of considering his 
portraits anatomically corre& passes my comprehension, because, though I am a 
profound admirer of the work of this great master of the eighteenth century, I cannot 
overlook his amazing faults in structure. 

Smart, whom the English exalt to the very front rank, does not make any special 
appeal to M. de Bourgoing, and I am inclined to think it is because the learned author 
has not seen a sufficient number of works of this master. It is perhaps not hyper- 
criticism to object to the brick-red colour used by Smart in his flesh tints, but surely 
no cfitic ought to overlook the extraordinary accuracy of drawing that marks the 
miniatures of Smart, and the wonderful skill with which he presents the character of 
his sitters in the extremely small space he generally had at his disposal. The author 
appears to attach great importance to the copies that George Engleheart made in 
Reynolds’ own studio from pictures painted by Reynolds, but they were very small 
and very few in number, and they occupied an extremely minute space in the output 
of Engleheart. There were, certainly, as many as fifteen, and they are of importance, 
because they show us the colouring adopted by Reynolds, very much of which has 
since his time faded away, but that the copying of these fifteen pictures in small by 
Engleheart had any great effe& upon his own miniature painting, I gravely doubt. I 
consider that they were very largely work executed by way of amusement or by 
way of personal study, and I don’t think it has ever before been suggested that 
Engleheart’s best miniatures owe their inspiration to any great extent to the work of 
Reynolds. 

For inspiration, fascination, charm, Cosway’s miniatures are undoubtedly superior 
to those of Smart or Engleheart. They have a flashing beauty, an effe& which almost 
suggests that they were floated, in a moment of ecstasy, upon the ivory, and this 
marks them out in very distin& fashion; but in accuracy of draughtsmanship, in 
richness of colouring, and in dignity, surely Smart was by far the greater painter. 

M. de Bourgoing seems to think that in attaching the name of the Royal Academy 
to a period we make a grave mistake, and he quite rightly points out that the Academy 
has never stood for any particular type of art, nor attached itself to any special school. 
It was not, however, for any such reason that English writers grouped up the 
miniature painters of a certain period as belonging to the Royal Academy epoch. It 
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was rather because in the latter part of the eighteenth century when the Royal Academy 
was formed, that institution immediately became a nest and a home for the miniature 
painters of the day. Having exhibited spasmodically with the two societies that had 
preceded the Royal Academy, they quickly threw in their lot with the newly formed 
body, and contributed in steady progress to its exhibitions. It is merely because the 
Academy came into being at a time when the miniature painters needed a home and 
a place of exhibition, that we give its name to that particular period, and not because 
the Academy attached itself to any body of artists, or exerted any particular influence 
upon the painters of the day. 

I cannot altogether blame M. de Bourgoing for the manner in which he speaks about 
Plimer, but I think he goes rather beyond legitimate criticism in what he says. Many 
of Plimer’s earlier miniatures were of extreme beauty. Many of his very late works, 
on paper or cardboard, entirely differ from the somewhat meretricious quality of his 
women’s portraits of his middle period. Here, again, I am inclined to think that our 
author has not seen a sufficient number of the works of Plimer in all his periods to be 
able to place him quite properly in his rightful position. 

That he should have singled out Edward Miles and H. Millet of Bath for praise and 
for reproduction, when there were a vast number of English miniature painters whose 
work was far better than the work of these two men, is clearly due to the fa& that 
they are well represented in foreign collections. 

Nathaniel Hone must surely have painted very many more miniatures than those 
for which M. de Bourgoing gives him credit. I do not understand the remark as to his 
very limited output, and I could produce many miniatures that would disturb such 
an opinion. 

Collins’ work is rare. Occasionally it is good, but I should gravely doubt whether 
in more than one or two cases it has ever been confused with that of Cosway, as 
M. de Bourgoing is inclined to think was often the case. 

By the way, when our learned author blames Hoskins because many of his minia- 
tures have faded, is he quite certain that the recipes for the preparation of certain 
colours to be found at the British Museum in the Sloane MSS. 2052 are to be con- 
sidered at fault ? 

Is he convinced that these are all rightly attributed to Hoskins, and that he was 
responsible for their preparation P At one time, they were all given to Samuel Cooper, 
and one of them surely is in Coopet’s handwriting. There is one certainly by Hoskins, 
but it only concerns his use of ivory cups for his pigments and an ivory palette, in the 
centre of which he mixed his colours. Surely it is unsafe to attribute all the others, 
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reprinted by Berger, to John Hoskins, and to blame him for the faé that these colours 
have not stood and have not proved to be permanent, and therefore to say that he had 
a lack of chemical genius. 

Such are a few of the points which have occurred to me in a very careful study of 
M. de Bourgoing’s text. If I have suggested, as I certainly have, that he seems too 
ready to go out of his way to trace to a foreign origin the excellence which he cannot 
fail to perceive in the work of English miniature painters, it may be that I am myself 
too ready—though I doubt it—to place all the virtues on the credit side of our national 
account. I would not for a moment overlook the fa& that England has always wel- 
comed the work of all foreign masters. It has been an asylum for many of them, has 
received them warmly and given them shelter, and has often accepted them as though 
they were native born. Such men as Zoffany and Bartolozzi, to name only two, have 
been regarded as English artists, and Angelica Kauffmann, Mary Moser, and her father 
were numbered among our earliest Royal Academicians. But it is possible to attach 
too much importance to this aspect of the question. While I am fully conscious of the 
difficulty of maintaining an absolutely unbiased critical attitude, I find in M. de Bour- 
going an appreciation of English art which is not too common among foreign critics. 
It may be that in his desire to restrain his evident enthusiasm within the bounds of 
balanced judgment, he has unconsciously allowed himself to be swayed too much in 
the opposite direction, and has laid too great a stress on his theory of English artistic 
Sterility. This may account for a vein of prejudice in favour of artists of foreign origin 
which seems to run through the pages of a book of such marked importance as this 
work by M. de Bourgoing. 

He has, however, taken up so many novel points of view that his remarks on English 
miniature painting are of profound interest to English writers on the subject and to 
English colletors ; and there is additional value in the fa&t that a very large number of 
his illustrations are taken from foreign colleétions which are not readily accessible to 
English students. 
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20. 
et: 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27; 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 


Pima wos ther Pi A TES 


. Hans Holbein the Younger 


. Nicholas Hilliard 

. Nicholas Hilliard 

. Nicholas Hilliard 

. Isaac Oliver 

. Isaac Olver 

. Peter Oliver 

. John Hoskins the Elder (?) 

. John Hoskins the Younger (?) 
. Alexander Cooper 


. Samuel Cooper 
12. 
13. 
14. 
I5. 
16, 
17. 
18. 


Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 
Samuel Cooper 


Samuel Cooper 


Lawrence Cross 
Lawrence Cross 
Lawrence Cross 
Thomas Flatman 
Nicholas Dixon 
Bernard Lens 

Bernard Lens 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A. 
Jeremiah Meyer, R.A. 
Richard Cosway, R.A. 
Richard Cosway, R.A. 
Richard Cosway, R.A. 
Richard Cosway, R.A. 
Richard Cosway, R.A. 


(2) Queen Anne of Cleves 

(4) Mrs Pemberton 

(¢) Queen Catherine Howard 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland 
Alicia Brandon 

Queen Elizabeth, as a Princess 
Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford 

Thomas, Viscount Howard 

Queen Henrietta-Maria 

Rachel de Ruvigny 

(2) Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
(>) Portrait of an unknown lady 
Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel 
Lord Cutts of Gowran 

Margaret Brooke 

Charles II 

The Duchess of Richmond 

Lord Belasyse 

Margaret Lemon 

(2) Lady Sandwich 

(2) Oliver Cromwell 

(a2) Frances Cromwell 

(d) Elizabeth Bourchier, Mrs Cromwell 
Joseph Addison 

Sit Edward Spragge 

The Duchess of Marlborough 
Queen Catherine of Braganza 
Portrait of an unknown lady 

Lady Lawson 

The Duchess of Marlborough 
Portrait of an unknown lady 

Mrs Carruthers 

Officer in a red uniform 

H.R.H. The Prince Regent 

Portrait of a gentleman in a blue coat 
Portrait of an unknown lady 

(a) Dorothy Jordan 

(d) Madame du Barry 
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. Richard Cosway, R.A. 
. Richard Cosway, R.A. 
. John Smart 
. John Smart 
. John Smart 


. John Smart 

. John Smart or John Smart, Jr. 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. George Engleheart 
. J. D. Engleheart 

. (a) Richard Collins 


(b) Peter Paitlou 


. Peter Paillou 

. Horace Hone, A.R.A. 

. Andrew Plimer 

. Andrew Plimer 

. Andrew Plimer 

. Oxias Humphry, R.A. 

. Oxias Humphry, R.A. 

. Samuel Shelley 

. Samuel Shelley 

. Edvard Miles 

. William Wood 

. Thomas Hargreaves 

. Thomas Hargreaves 

. [homas Hargreaves 

. A. Mille 

. Andrew Robertson 

. Andrew Robertson 

. Andrew Robertson 

. Alfred Edward Chalon, R.A. 
. William Newton 

. William Charles Ross, R.A. 
. William Charles Ross, R.A. 
. William Charles Ross, R.A. 
. William Charles Ross, R.A. 
. William Charles Ross, R.A. 


Portrait of an unknown lady 
H.R.H. Princess Amelia 

Mrs Lloyd 

Portrait of an unknown lady 

(2) Portrait of an Indian gentleman 
(>) Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
Portrait of an unknown lady 

Mr James Fittler 

Lady with a fan 

Lady in fancy dress 

Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
Portrait of a boy 

Countess Cromarty 

Portrait of an unknown lady 
Nathaniel Engleheart 

Portrait of an unknown lady 
Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
Portrait of an officer 

Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
Portrait of an unknown lady 
Portrait of an unknown lady 
Portrait of an unknown gentleman 
Portrait of an unknown lady 

The Duchess of Ancaster 

Portrait of an unknown lady 
Portrait of an unknown lady 
Portrait of a girl 

Portrait of a Grand Duchess 
Portrait of an officer 

Portrait of a young lady 

Portrait of an unknown lady 

Boy with a gun 

Portrait of a girl 

Portrait of an old gentleman 
H.R.H. The Duke of Sussex, K.G. 
H.R.H. Princess Amelia 

Portrait of an unknown lady 

Mrs Bingley 

Lady Byng 

Mt Rowley Lascelles 

Group of children 

Mrs Bacon 

Portrait of an unknown lady 
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So far as we can understand the study of the evolution of art, it appears to us that 
the English race has never, at any time in its history, succeeded in creating a national 
att peculiar to itself, and this surely is a very remarkable fa&t. In the early Middle Ages, 
France, the near neighbour of England, and a people connected quite closely with the 
English by racial ties, produced from the intermingling of Gaul, Roman, and nomadic 
German, a race which brought into being so eminent a style as the Gothic, but England 
herself appears to have received her artistic inspiration solely from the Continental 
nations. 

It is true that, in the course of time, Gothic archite€ture was adopted by the English, 
and was strongly affected by English influence, but this was not evidence of any 
creative ability, but rather of the assimilation of style, a process or phenomenon which 
may be traced throughout all styles in English architecture. 

The chief explanation of what we may call artistic infertility in England, compared 
with France, is perhaps to be found in the faé& that England was not so intensively 
colonised by the Romans as were the Gallic countries that lie between the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, and the Rhine. The profusion of Roman monuments which survived in 
these parts, and continued well up to the appearance of the Gothic style, had the effec 
of sustaining the artistic bent of the permanent population, and making the races 
settled in this part of Europe specially susceptible to the influence of art. 

The uncertainty of the climate of England, and the conditions of life that were 
imposed upon its people by reason of its geographical isolation, certainly contributed 
to the artistic sterility which has kept England dependent very largely upon the Con- 
tinent. Even, we think, down to the present time, no English artist or group of artists 
has succeeded in indicating absolutely novel paths or entirely fresh aims in the field 
of art, and by so doing, impressing an influence on the work of the Continent. It may 
be said, indeed, that what the foremost English artists have achieved they owe very 
largely to foreign-born and foreign-trained masters, who, though they worked in 
England, and were adopted as English people, were of foreign birth or foreign training. 

During the great period of the Renaissance, when the decorative arts reached their 
highest power of development within a very short period, the movement was restricted 
to the Continent of Europe, and England was scarcely affected ; indeed, the work 
produced by English artists seldom rose above the level of ordinary handicraft. 
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It is our belief that it was not until Hans Holbein the Younger (born at Augsburg 
in 1497) worked in that country, that England found a master who may justly be 
regarded as the founder of the English school of painting, and yet his period of work — 
in England was but short, lasting from 1526 to 1528, and from 1532 to 1543. A second 
great leader was found in Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), who was in the very 
front rank of European artists, and who, painting very constantly in England, brought 
to bear upon English portrait painting a powerful influence which may be traced right 
down to the present day. We are disposed to claim also that the more mechanical arts 
of England, dealing with reproductions, and covering a space of time from 1750 to 
1850, are largely due to the work and influence of two foreigners, Wenceslaus Hollar 
(1607-1677), a Bohemian whom we regard as the father of British engraving, and the 
Florentine, Francesco Bartolozzi (1727-1815), who was responsible for the best of the 
Stipple work. 

To emphasise our argument, we are disposed to state that in the Continental schools 
the portrait miniature revealed itself to a certain extent as a reduction of the art of the 
larger portrait painting to the smaller scope of the miniature, and we believe that 
many of the Continental portrait painters also practised miniature painting, whereas 
this was the case with very few of the English miniaturigts. Raeburn (1756-1823), 
certainly, and Lawrence (1769-1830) worked as miniature painters, but only in their 
eatlier years, when their work was almost unknown, and in consequence they exer- 
cised over the art of miniature painting an exceedingly slight influence which left no 
mark on the development of the art. 

As the reverse of the argument, with the exception of Richard Cosway and Ozias 
Humphry, there were hardly any miniature painters in England who ventured on 
creating large portraits, while lesser known artists still closely attached themselves to 
the few masters and followed closely in their steps, hardly varying their technique 
until compelled to adapt themselves to ivory, which did not come into use until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, and in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, a distin@ change is noticeable. The miniature painters enlarged 
their scope and produced pictures much mote in the style of Lawrence, but these, 
resembling in perspective the life-size portrait, lost much of the intimate style of the 
miniature. 

It was not, we think, till the more prominent miniature painters of the French school 
of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. had crossed the Channel, that Englishmen were able to 
free themselves from their ancient traditions, and move out of the narrow sphere 
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which had so steadily hampered their development. Only in very rare instances until 
then had anything more than the face of the sitter been depicted. The hands were but 
seldom introduced, the figure itself still more seldom, and the lower part of the figure 
hardly ever. Thus, with certain few exceptions, there is a monotony in the appearance 
of any extensive collection of English miniatures, especially in those that preceded the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

Inasmuch as no other school of miniature painters stands in such close relationship 
to book illustrations as does the English school, it seems anomalous that Hans Holbein 
the Younger, who emancipated himself in almost complete fashion from every conven- 
tion of style that belonged to his predecessors, should have to be taken as the leading 
master of the English school of miniature painters. Yet precisely because we wish to 
take exception to the earlier contention that Holbein occupied this position, we 
reproduce in these pages something from his hand to prove that this master, whom 
English art historians unjustly claim for their own country, did not really exercise 
any influence at all, either in his lifetime or afterwards, on the art of the smaller 
pictures. 

Nicholas Hilliard (1550-1619) and Isaac Oliver (1551-1607) were the two artists 
who immediately followed Holbein. The former, let it be noted, was born only seven 
years after the Swabian master’s death. These two painted exally in the style of the 
MS. illuminators in the books of the Middle Ages, as may be distinétly seen in two 
full-length portraits of George Clifford and Richard Sackville, in which, it may most 
definitely be stated, there is no evidence of the influence of Holbein. 

Samuel Cooper (1609-1672) was the first Englishman to shake off the influences 
that had prevailed in his country since the Middle Ages, and him we regard as the first 
of the miniaturists in the modern sense. Half-way between the work of Samuel Cooper 
and the development of Hilliard and the two Olivers stand the two painters named 
Hoskins, and all of these artists preceding Cooper show, we claim, evident traces of 
Continental influence, and as evidently no creative ability of their own. 

Van Dyck, who should really be looked upon as the leader and founder of the 
highly esteemed English school of portrait painting, found his first pupils for accurate 
handling of the human face among the English miniature painters, who all based their 
work on his. It was not until much later that England produced portrait painters of 
such high rank as Reynolds (1723-1792) ot Gainsborough (1727-1788). We regard as 
the dire& heirs of the art of Van Dyck in England two foreigners, one the Dutchman, 
Pieter Van der Faes (1618-1680), who was known as Sir Peter Lely, and the other, 
Gottfried Kneller (more corretly Kniler), of Lubeck (1646-1723). These were followed 
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by Hogarth (1697-1764), undoubtedly the first important English portrait painter and 
the conneéting link between the foreign masters and the rapidly rising native school. 

Of the great English portrait painters, not one had any definite influence on either 
English or Continental painters in miniature, but these artists were strongly influenced 
by French masters of the Regency and Louis XV. period, who represented their models 
in light and air, and who made excellent use of both landscape and archite@tural back- 
grounds. 

From the usual run of miniature painters, however, we except Ozias Humphry 
(1740-1810), who did paint full-length figures as well as heads and busts, and also 
Shelley (1750-1808), whom we regard as the earliest real miniature painters of the 
English school, and as the only ones that forsook the restrited spaces and the monot- 
onous backgrounds that had been customary since the remote days of Hilliard. The 
backgrounds adopted by the earlier painters were almost always merely intended to 
show up, as would a curtain, the head of the sitter, and we regard them as having no 
more value in the composition than the back-cloth used by a photographer. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the leading masters, Cosway (1740- 
1811) and Engleheart (1743-1829), did substitute for the old customary conception of 
a dark background, one of far lighter effet, in which sometimes there enters the 
appearance of a cloudy sky, by way of variety; and it was only at this period that the 
English miniature exercised any influence on the current ideas of pose and composition. 
But even this influence, when accepted, has been seriously overrated. The French 
school was on a far higher plane, and although it did adopt the English idea of a 
brighter background, it was in no other respeét influenced by English masters, and 
no sound argument for the existence of English influence in art can be deduced from 
the statement that pictures by Isabey (1769-1855) and his followers had portrayed 
their sitters in what may be styled English costume. 

The American War of Independence, in which France took a vivid interest, and 
which French people supported with general and marked approval, and an ever in- 
creasing Anglo-mania in France for English apparel, customs, and sport, had tended 
to simplify and, so to speak, democratise the wearing apparel of both sexes long before 
the Revolution. Strictly speaking, the French masters of miniature painting, and with 
them masters from other countries, merely adopted the light background, while 
preferring their own style of technique and adapting themselves in the matter of 
costume to the dictates of fashion. Even the later and larger paintings of Isabey and 
his school, particularly those representing the heads of women, around which are 
painted cloud-like veils, display an individuality of their own, and set forth the special 
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conception of the painter, differing essentially from the English water-colour portraits 
of the same period, which have nothing specially in common with miniature painting. 
Moreover, the French were the first to adopt in miniature work a compromise which 
employed the stipple technique for the actual portrait, and the broader water-colour 
treatment for other portions of the figure, a combination which enabled them to give 
finer characterisation and more animation to the painting of the face. 

What has been said in the foregoing paragraphs respecting English portrait painting 
must not be held to detraé in any degree from the well-established reputation it enjoys. 
English portraits of the period from Hogarth to Lawrence are among the finest 
specimens of the art, and have always been regarded as shining examples for present- 
day portrait painters. The English school of portraiture has, better than most, 
succeeded in reconciling two opposing claims, the ideal and the realistic portrayal 
of man. 

Much the same may be said of English miniatures, which, even those painted by 
the lesser known artists, are always admirable in effect, and, let us say, aristocratic in 
appearance. This quality, which involves something apart from the question of race, 
is almost always evident in small pictures carried out by good English artists. The 
English miniature carries with it the conception of intimate Study, and not that of a 
merely excellent likeness, as has been the aim of the photographer, or of the artist of 
poor repute. In English portraits both the men and the women are simply dressed ; 
there is little variety of colour, and that mainly of quiet self-tints, and this to some 
measure explains the prevailing similarity, not to say monotony, of English miniature 
work, but this peculiarity is very much a question of race, and concerns the people 
whose portraits are painted. 

Many art historians divide up English miniature painting into three periods, group- 
ing them as Tudor, Stuart, and the period of the Royal Academy. 

The Tudor period was medieval Gothic, entirely modelled upon the miniature 
paintings in the illuminated manuscript, and, in our opinion, totally uninfluenced 
by Holbein. 

The greatest exponents of this period were Nicholas Hilliard and the two Olivers, 
who employed exaétly the same style and technique as did the illuminators, and who 
adapted from them the blue background they almost invariably used. Their portraits, 
chiefly those of men, ate, in the great majority of cases, bust portraits only, and the few 
which show full-length figures we regard as owing much more to the works of Jean 
Clouet, the portrait painter to Francis I. of France, than to the leaves of illuminated 
MSS. 
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The second period, called the Stuart, was so much under the influence of Van Dyck 
that it would have been far more corre@ly named after that master, who left an indel- 
ible print of his individuality upon all English portrait painting, rather than associated 
with the royal house which merely furthered the interests of the artists by giving them 
its patronage. In this period we find appearing, high above all his contemporaries and 
his followers, Samuel Cooper (1609-1672), who was unquestionably the greatest 
English miniature painter, and second only to the great Van Dyck in his powers of 
presentation and portrayal. 

Before Cooper attained to his high position, the two Hoskins and Peter Oliver, in 
his later work, had all adopted much from Van Dyck, but they still adhered to the 
rather flat rendering of the face, so characteristic of the early period, and were unable 
to emancipate themselves from the medieval method of portrayal that had been 
employed by the illuminators of MSS. In this period also there are pictures of larger 
size, that are no longer painted exclusively upon dull and monotonous backgrounds 
but sometimes upon those of more elaborate finish ; there are, too, a greater number 
of female portraits than was the case in the earlier group. Technique and material, 
paper, parchment, or cardboard, remain unaltered, but the pigments used in the 
Stuart period were not of as fine quality as those that had been adopted in Tudor 
days, and the flesh tints show a tendency to fade, such as did not exist in the earlier 
miniatures. Evidence of this tendency may be seen in some of the accompanying 
reproductions. 

The usual title applied to the third period, that of the establishment and early days 
of the Royal Academy, appears to us to be a complete misnomer, for although that 
body of artists, in selecting its members, was guided solely by di@ates of art, tempered 
by the change of view brought about by time, yet the Academy has never itself led any 
particular school of art, nor claimed to be responsible for, or even to encourage, any 
special school of thought in the art world. It seems to us to be equally incorre& to 
place at the beginning of this period Bernard Lens (1682-1740), who worked in the 
manner of Samuel Cooper, and yet was among the first of the important artists to 
make use of ivory. We think it would be much more cortreé to make the second 
period extend to the rise of the three important English painters of the eighteenth 
century, Cosway, Smart, and Engleheart, ignoring the so-called third period, but 
substituting instead one extending from the time of the three masters just named 
down to the fuller development of miniature painting of the nineteenth century and 
its decline. This latter period we regard as under the influence of French artists, and 
later under that of Lawrence ; it experienced, indeed, all the contemporary changes 
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in pose and fashion, with the exception of the classic style, which alone left miniature 
painting unaffected. Isolated examples of female portraiture in antiquated costume 
must not be brought forward as criteria, for the classic portraits or grouped paintings 
after the style of Angelica Kauffmann or Maria Cosway were, except for a very few 
copies, not carried out in small size. 
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HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER AND THE TUDOR PERIOD 


The custom that has obtained with many art writers of endeavouring to establish the 
beginning of a period or the rise of a school as coincident with the appearance of some 
particular painter, has often led to a mistaken idea concerning the real significance 
and importance of the influence of that special person. This is very definitely the case 
with Holbein, and we have already pointed out the error that we believe has been made 
in wrongly estimating the extent of the influence of this master on miniature painting 
in England. We must not, however, overlook his influence, because his own contribu- 
tion to the subje& places him in the very highest position. 

Hans Holbein the Younger was born at Augsburg in the winter of 1497-8. His 
first teacher was his father, Hans Holbein the Elder, who was a contemporary of Diirer. 
Like him, he came under the influence of the Italian masters, with whose work he 
became acquainted through the numerous paintings, and more particularly books and 
engravings, which the Augsburg merchant princes imported into their country. 
Holbein the Younger was also a pupil of Hans Burghmayr, but it was the influence of 
his father in the early days of his artistic development that made the most lasting 
impression upon him. Holbein spent the greater part of the period from 1515 to 1526 
in Basle, where it has been stated that he was employed with his brother Ambrose in 
the Studio of Hans Herbst (Herbster). During this period he was also for a while at 
Lucerne, and possibly even in Northern Italy, although there is no absolute proof of 
this journey having taken place. In 1519, he was certainly back again in Basle, where 
he became a member of the Artists’ Guild in September of that year, and in the follow- 
ing June was admitted a burgher of the city. 

In the early part of his stay in Basle, he was responsible for a number of religious 
pictures and some portraits, and he exhibited many frescoes, both in Basle and in 
Lucerne. He was also particularly successful in designing for stained glass windows, 
and was well known for fine engraving. Probably his best-known work in this latter 
Style is the “‘ Dance of Death,” which was certainly executed before 1520, but which 
did not appear in book form until 1538, and to judge from its frequent reproduations 
until recent days, has lost none of its original popularity. 

The disturbed times of the Reformation and the Peasants’ War induced Holbein to 
listen to the advice of Erasmus of Rotterdam, and repair to England. On his journey 
thither, he received from Flemish and Netherland artists new impulses which tended 
to ripen his original style. He carried letters of introduction from Erasmus to Sir 
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Thomas More, who later on was to become Chancellor to Henry VIII. These ensured 
for him a ready reception, and he found in England a wide field for his aétivity. He 
returned to Basle in 1528, but again left Switzerland after four years, as, owing to the 
troublous times and the iconoclastic movement, there seemed to be no occupation at 
that time for artists. He came once more to England, and on his second sojourn in that 
country soon took up a dominant position amongst painters and held and maintained 
it until his death in 1543. Henry VIII. made him Court painter in 1536, and he had no 
lack of commissions, as the notable people of the Court, the nobility, and the wealthy 
Hanseatic merchant princes vied with one another to obtain his services. 

The small pictures by Holbein that are frequently spoken of as miniatures, but were 
not painted in oil, cannot, in our opinion, be actually placed in that category, because 
in no instance can ground colouring be deteéted in definite fashion, but the flesh tints, 
costume, and accessories are all painted exactly the same as they would have been done 
in larger pictures. Holbein worked in water-colour for these pictures on paper, card- 
board, or playing cards. 

Paul Ganz, in his book on Hans Holbein, “‘ Classiker der Kunst,” Vol. XX., de- 
sctibes twelve pictures only which he considers should be called miniatures by the 
master, and adds that, “ to make an accurate distinction between originals and contem- 
porary copies is not possible with our present means of investigation.” The features 
that Holbein adopted from the illuminators of MSS. were the blue background, which 
he almost invariably used, and the circular shape which he preferred, and which leaves 
so little space for busts and heads and praétically none at all for the hands. 

Nicholas Hilliard must really be regarded as the first of the great English masters, 
and his activity began, at the very earliest, some twenty years after the death of Holbein. 
As to the dates of his birth and death, little is known that is precise and certain. So 
much, indeed, do the records differ, that his birth is sometimes said to have taken 
place in 1537 or 1538, sometimes in 1547 ot 1548, and each set of opinions is based 
upon definite justification. These various dates have been calculated from his signature 
and age inscribed on self-portraits, and also from the declaration that he made when 
he was married. His death is generally considered to have taken place in 1619. 

Nicholas Hilliard was the son of Richard Hilliard, the High Sheriff of Exeter, who, 
according to many accounts, was a goldsmith, and whose wife was the daughter of 
John Wall, a London goldsmith. It is clear that he began his artistic training as a gold- 
smith and jeweller, as may be proved by the signature on his self-portrait, belonging 
to Mr Lawrence Currie, which reads, “ Aurifaber Sculptor et celebris Illuminator 
Serenissime Regine Elisabethe.” He probably considered he was entitled to describe 
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himself as “ Celebris ’’ because the Queen had given him the title of Painter to the 
Court. James I. confirmed this title, and added to it the privilege of being the only 
person who had the right to regard himself as Portrait Painter to the Crown. Between 
1584 and 1587 Hilliard designed and executed the second Great Seal for Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Queen rewarded him for this service by the grant of the manor of Poyle. 
It is difficult to State with any degree of certainty that Hilliard sojourned for some 
time in France, but there really is little doubt that he was identical with the “ Nicholas 
Belliart, Englishman,” who is mentioned in the accounts of the Duc d’Alengon, 
and this although Mr H. M. Hake, in the “ Thieme-Becker Kunstler-Lexikon,” 
declares that it was quite possible that the portraits of the French personalities attri- 
buted to Hilliard may have been aétually painted in England from rough sketches or 
drawings sent to this country. 

Hilliard’s art is entirely that of a book-miniaturist—“ illuminator,” he calls himself— 
and is throughout dominated by Gothic influence. His original activities as goldsmith 
may be traced in the hard and definite lines visible in all his work, and the Gothic 
influence is shown by the narrow leanness of his figures. Whether the book, “ The 
Art of Limning,” which is ascribed to him, was actually written by him or not, does 
not alter its value as a document about the life and personality of the painter. Moreover, 
the book not only affords us important biographical data that can be obtained from no 
other source, but an insight into the thoughts of the artist with an explanation of his 
methods and technique. Hilliard speaks of himself in this book as a follower of Hol- 
bein, a Statement which, in our opinion, is totally contradicted by his work, for no- 
where in it can we trace any sign of the influence of the Swabian master. His technique, 
that of a painter who first drew his portraits, and not painted them, proves that he 
never apprehended the essential in Holbein’s portraiture, or rather, that he was so 
much under the spell of the old style that he was unable to adapt himself to the new 
one. The extremely plastic portraiture of Holbein, carried out in a broad, pastel-like 
execution, ought to have convinced Hilliard of the unsoundness of his own statement. 
We therefore, from this very fa@, cannot help doubting whether Hilliard was the 
author of the book in question, because, even if it was beyond his capacity to change 
his Style and to make his goldsmith’s hand more subtle, at least the eye of the artist 
would have taught him quite differently. In quoting his statement in support of what 
we have said previously on this same subject, we maintain that we have not gone too 
far in asserting that Holbein left no influence whatever on the miniaturists who 
succeeded him. 

Hilliard’s miniatures, in contrast to those of Holbein, lack plastic effect, and have 
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little facial expression. They are flat, and yet it is but fair to State that part of their 
deficiency in expression must be attributed to the fading of the flesh tints. As with 
the illuminators, clothing, accessories, jewellery, especially metal work, are all repre- 
sented with an elaborate care which tends towards a lack of balance in the general 
picture, and prevents a proper comprehension of the portraiture. Inasmuch as almost 
all his best miniatures have been signed in chara¢teristic fashion, it is possible to 
distinguish quite readily the work of Hilliard from that of his contemporary Isaac 
Oliver (1551-1617), whose work was distinétly similar to that of Hilliard, but much 
more plastic and satisfactory where the features are concerned. The most important 
collection of Hilliard’s miniatures is that now in the possession of the Duke of 
Buccleuch in London. 

Nicholas Hilliard left a son, Lawrence (1581/2-1640), who, like his father, was a 
goldsmith and a miniaturist. His works are extremely rare, and bear a close similarity 
to those of his father. He also became Court painter, “ His Majesty’s Limner,” and 
this says something for the recognition he received during his lifetime. 

Isaac Oliver (1551-1617), or Olivier, as his name originally read, was born at Rouen, 
the son of Huguenot parents, who migrated to England about 1568. His father was a 
goldsmith and pewterer. Oliver is said to have been a pupil of Nicholas Hilliard, whose 
miniatures he is declared to have copied, and also of Federigo Zucchero, a Roman 
painter, who worked in France, Holland, and in England. 

An inscription on the back of a miniature to be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London (P. 4, 1917), shows that Oliver in 1596 was in Venice, and there, 
according to the invariable tradition, he copied the works of the old masters, and is 
said to have given particular attention to the paintings of Parmigiano. Oliver was an 
industrious painter, executing numerous portraits of the Royal Family, and Royal 
patronage in England, more than perhaps anywhere else, has at all times been a coveted 
distinction, and regarded as of paramount importance in the career of a portrait 
painter. Besides miniatures, Oliver also was responsible for portraits in oil, and, it is 
Stated, was highly esteemed as a drawing-master. Whether he was actually a pupil of 
Hilliard matters little in appraising his artistic individuality, because the older master 
must be regarded as the most important of his period, and therefore, even without 
direé& influence, he was the teacher who pointed the way for all the rising artists who 
attempted miniature painting. Like Hilliard, Oliver was greatly influenced by the 
illuminators, but the figures in his miniatures are no longer marked by the Gothic 
slenderness that is characteristic of the work of Hilliard, a point which may be readily 
appreciated by comparison of the full-length portraits of George Clifford (Plate 2) 
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and of Richard Sackville (Plate 5). The bust and halflength portraits of Oliver, 
especially those of later date, are far more natural than those of Hilliard, and were 
regarded by his contemporaries as being good likenesses and delightful possessions. 

It has been stated that a miniature by Oliver serves as a basis used by both Rubens 
and Van Dyck for a portrait of King James of England. As there is no piéture of this 
ruler known to exist from the hands of either of those two masters, the story is probably 
a legendary one, and was perhaps invented to show that Oliver’s works were of out- 
Standing merit, and that they were so recognised by the two great Flemish masters. 

Isaac’s son, Peter Oliver (circa 1594-1647), was the pupil of his father. His earlier 
works bear a Strong resemblance to those painted by his father, although they possess 
more expression in spite of their lack of plastic effe&t. Peter Oliver, who in later years 
must certainly have seen the portraits by Van Dyck, to a great extent abandoned the 
flat representation of the human face according to the style of the illuminator, and he 
had abundant opportunity, in studying the art treasures collected by Charles I., to free 
himself from medieval Gothic influences. 

The King gave him the commission to execute small copies of the principal paintings 
in his gallery. Among the best known of them is the “ Flight into Egypt,” after 
Titian, and Oliver’s copy is just an acceptable paraphrase of the work of the great 
Italian. 
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THE STUART PERIOD 


Although Peter Oliver, in his early work, belongs most definitely to the Tudor 
period, and yet unconsciously turns towards the second period, the two Hoskins, 
father and son, had already completely emancipated themselves from medieval 
influence, and had come under that of Van Dyck. The dates of both of these two 
masters remain unknown. Hoskins the Elder, who was born during the last two 
decades of the sixteenth century, died in London in 1664, but the year in which his 
son was born cannot be estimated with any degree of certainty. It is hardly possible to 
distinguish in definite fashion between the miniatures painted by the father and the 
son, but the supposition that there was only one Hoskins may be regarded as inaccurate. 
William Sanderson, writing in 1658, mentions two miniature painters of the name, 
and declares that the work of the father was “ incomparably better ” than that of the 
son. Hoskins the Younger lived until 1672, as is evident by the reference to him in the 
will of his cousin, Samuel Cooper, who died in that very year. Hoskins the Elder was 
the teacher and the uncle of the two brothers, Alexander and Samuel Cooper, and they 
carried on the style of painting suggested by their teacher. The influence of Van Dyck 
was, however, far greater in the work of the pupils than can be seen in the miniatures 
painted by their uncle, and it was evidently the influence of Van Dyck that led towards 
that perfection which we particularly admire in the paintings of Samuel Cooper. 
Hoskins the Elder prepared his own pigments, and the recipes for some of them are 
preserved in the British Museum. The numerous miniatures by these two masters 
display a certain paleness of the tint used in the faces with brick-red shadows, this 
giving sometimes to the subject a sickly appearance. Many of Hoskins’ works have, 
however, very much faded, and it is evident that the pigments prepared by the elder 
Hoskins, the result of his own experiments, were not wholly satisfactory, and his 
chemical work does not therefore redound to his credit. 

We cannot say for certain where Samuel Cooper was born. His dates are 1609-1672, 
and the general presumption is that he was born in London, but Rouen has also been 
mentioned. Very justly is he recognised as the most distinguished master of his period. 
His contemporaries described him as the English Van Dyck, or as “ Le Petit Van 
Dyck,” and this is no exaggerated acknowledgment in view of his outstanding merit. 
As the Flemish master had first taught the English the true art of portrait painting in 
large sized pictures, so surely may Cooper’s small portraits be regarded as the first to 
fulfil all the requirements of the art of portraying the human face. The Coopers were 
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of Jewish descent, and, as we have already said, like his elder brother, Samuel was a 
pupil of his uncle, John Hoskins the Elder. He is stated to have worked for some 
time in France and in Holland, and it has been said that he fled to the latter country, 
with his elder brother Alexander, in order to escape the jealousy and rivalry of his 
teacher. The greater part of his life was, however, spent in England, but his lengthy 
residence abroad had an important influence on Cooper, for in both the countries in 
which he resided he had studied the works of both living and dead artists to a degree 
that was not possible in his own country. 

We learn somewhat of his life from the memoirs of his pupil, Mary Beale (née 
Cradock, 1632-1696), and the diaries of John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys. The references 
in these works, fairly numerous, are proof of the general favour the master enjoyed 
during his life. The two diarists agree in pituring Cooper as an earnest, serious man 
of Puritan character, and as no mean musician. His learning and culture enabled him 
to produce many life-like and characteristic portraits, which form the culminating 
point in English miniature painting. None of the English masters has left so lasting or 
so powerful an influence on contemporaries and pupils as has Cooper, and even many 
of the gaudy portraits of the eighteenth century were feeble reminiscences or echoes 
of Coopet’s art. 

Coopet’s miniatures were painted upon various kinds of cardboard, frequently 
upon playing cards, and also upon chicken skin, and parchment stretched upon card- 
board, and, considering their format, in a broad water-colour technique, without any 
apparent groundwork, so that, in that respect, they do not really belong to the minia- 
ture class. Dr George C. Williamson, the chief expert concerning English miniatures, and 
a Student who has specialised in such work, is the possessor of the only remaining minia- 
ture by Cooper painted on mutton bone, a portrait of the physician and poet, Thomas 
May. This piece may very possibly have been the incentive to the use of pieces of ivory, 
such as those adopted by Bernard Lens (1682-1740), the first among known miniature 
painters to employ it as a basis for miniatures. Coopetr’s numerous works ate distri- 
buted among public and private collections ; the most important are in the possession 
of the Dukes of Buccleuch, Portland, Rutland, and Richmond, and in the colleétion of 
Mr J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Alexander Cooper (1605-1660), Samuel’s elder brother, was, as we have seen, a pupil 
of their uncle John Hoskins. He went abroad for the same reasons which prompted 
his brother to travel, and he spent the greater part of his life on the Continent. From 
January 1632 to OGober 1633 we know that he was residing at the Hague. The two 
miniatures of James II. in the Imperial Museum at Amsterdam would lead one to 
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suppose that Alexander Cooper was staying in that place in 1633, but Mr Brockwell, 
in the “ Thieme-Becker Lexikon,” expresses the opinion that they may have been 
executed during the visit of the King to Stockholm in 1647. On the other hand, the 
youthful appearance of James II. supports the assumption that they might have been 
done in England at a much earlier date. From 1647, Alexander Cooper was established 
in Stockholm and was appointed Court painter to Queen Christina of Sweden, and 
regarded as a Frenchman. This strengthens the suggestion that the two brothers or 
their parents had at one time emigrated from France. Alexander Cooper was in receipt 
of a yearly salary of 200 riksdaler, but this sum in the year 1651-2 was increased to as 
much as 1200. Although employed by the Swedish Court, he was paid at such irregular 
intervals that he was compelled to sue in the law courts for 6800 thalers, a suit in which 
unfortunately he was unsuccessful. In 1656, he was at Copenhagen, where he painted 
many miniatures of the Royal Family. His portraits in the older style, now in the Rosen- 
borg Museum in Copenhagen, date from about this period. They were commissioned 
by the King of Denmark as counterparts to certain pictures that had been painted by 
some English artist in 1611-12, and which, it is suggested, were the work of Isaac 
Oliver. Alexander Cooper spent the last few years of his life in Stockholm, and there 
he died in poverty. His portraits are very similar to those of his far more able brother, 
but they lack the fine enamel surface and the exquisite modelling of Samuel Cooper, 
who had greater command over his palette, employed a larger variety of pigments, 
and worked in far richer colouring than did Alexander. 

Among Samuel Cooper’s pupils, Lawrence Cross, whose name is also spelled Crosse 
(1650-1724), takes high position, if not in point of time, at least in ability. In his work, 
the influence of his teacher, and almost equally that of Peter Lely and Kneller, are 
specially discernible. Miniatures painted by Cross closely resemble those of Cooper in 
technique and in chara¢terisation, but they lack the strength and expression of Coopet’s 
att. Cross, who was one of the miniaturists most sought after by his contemporaries 
and by collectors, also employed himself in copying miniatures by the older masters, 
and eventually possessed a choice collection of them, which he sold by auétion in 1722. 
A far less honourable trait in his character was what we may term the iconographic 
falsification of a contemporary miniature of Queen Mary Stuart, entrusted to him by 
the Duke of Hamilton for restoration and repair. His “restoration’”’ was so radical as 
completely to alter the portrait, making the features, in his opinion, considerably more 
beautiful, but thus giving an entirely wrong impression of the charm of the unhappy 
Queen. This impression, unfortunately, has persisted down to present times, so that 
many of the accepted portraits of Mary Stuart, and those most admired, are based upon 
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Cross’ falsification. One of the finest of the miniatures by this master is in the posses- 
sion of Freiherr Hans von Reitzes of Vienna, and among the works of Cross in that 
colleétion is a copy of a pi€ture by Van Dyck. 

Similar to the artistic development of Cross is that of Thomas Flatman (1637-1688), 
an artist who was also celebrated as a poet and an engraver. On the completion of his 
Studies in law, he devoted himself to painting and to poetry, and his “ Songs and 
Poems” reached many editions, but he was more highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries as a painter than for his other accomplishments. Flatman’s work is strongly 
teminiscent of that of Samuel Cooper, and his portraits are characterised by great 
natural fidelity. His colour scheme, both in water-colour and gouache was, however, 
very limited, and he did not understand the use of the warm rich tones which mark 
Samuel Coopet’s works. 

Completely under the influence of Cooper, but far below the level of that master, 
come the miniatures of Nicholas Dixon, an artist who, until recent times, was called 
in error Nathaniel. In draughtsmanship he was inaccurate ; his faces, for the most part, 
ate too broad, and his colour scheme shows too great a predominance of the brown 
tints. He is stated to have been a brother of John Dixon, who painted in pastel, and of 
Mathew Dixon, who painted in oils. All of these were pupils of Lely, whose pictures 
Nicholas Dixon frequently copied. His occupation as a painter of miniatures falls in 
the petiod between 1665 and 1708, but the exaé dates of his birth and death have not 
yet been established. In 1673 he was the successor of Samuel Cooper as Royal Portrait 
Painter (Miniculator regis), appointed by Charles II. at a yearly stipend of £200. During 
the reign of William III. he was in charge of the Royal gallery of paintings. Through 
unfortunate speculation, Dixon eventually lost all his savings and his small fortune, 
and was obliged to pawn seventy of his own miniatures. The collection came eventually 
into the possession of the family of the Duke of Portland, and thirty of these miniatures 
are to be found at Welbeck Abbey at the present day. In some works of reference there 
are allusions to various events in the life of John Dixon the painter in pastel, which 
have been included by error in the memoir of his more important brother Nicholas. 

In the work of Bernard Lens (1682-1740), which, be it noted, did not begin until 
three decades after Coopet’s death, the influence of the great master had paled to 
insignificance. This Bernard was the son of a Dutchman of the same name, an enamel 
painter and engraver, whose dates are from 1631 to 1708. The younger Lens was one 
of the first miniaturists to make use of ivory. He was in high esteem at Court and 
received Royal appointments both from George I. and George II. He was also inter- 
ested in copying landscapes and portraits by such well-known artists as Rubens, Van 
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Dyck, Poussin, and Kneller, and furthermore, was in great demand as a teacher of 
drawing, numbering among his pupils the celebrated colleGtor, Horace Walpole (1717- 
1797), to whose writings all students of art are greatly indebted. Lens was responsible 
for the illustrations for several books, the copperplates for which he himself engraved. 
He left behind him three sons, two of whom followed him in his profession and were 
well-known miniaturists, Andrew Benjamin and Peter Paul. Miniatures by Lens in no 
way justify the fame which he enjoyed during his life as a notable painter. His figures 
ate wooden and Stiff, cramped in position and in demeanour. He appears to have 
had but one conception ; his faces are expressionless, the eyes are too large, and they 
are almost always represented under eyebrows that are too dark and too Stiff. 

Nathaniel Hone (1718-1784) was a prolific genius who worked in oil and enamel, 
and was a miniature painter of repute, an artist in mezzotint, and an able engraver, 
although in this latter respect practically self-taught. His art education was completed 
in Rome and Florence, and in the latter city in 1752 he became a member of the 
Academy. In his own country, he found an abundance of work, especially as an enamel 
painter, in which province we regard him as the successor of Christian Frederick 
Zincke (1684-1767). Hone’s miniatures are rare, as he did little in this direction ; in 
fact, it has been said that in a period of fifteen years, he painted only two. His imperious 
and somewhat stormy temper frequently brought him into confli& with his colleagues 
of the Royal Academy, of which notable body he was one of the foundation members. 
One of his pictures, entitled “ The Conjuror,” he had to withdraw from the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, inasmuch as both Sir Joshua Reynolds and Angelica Kauffmann 
considered themselves insulted by the imaginary portraits that he presented in it. 
Hone’s few miniatures prove him to be a sound artist, who, as the result of his activity 
in various branches of painting, attained to a higher level as a painter of miniatures 
than did most of his contemporaries. 

Among the enamel painters who came from abroad and settled in England, such as 
the Swedish painter Charles Boit (1663-1727), his fellow-countryman Christian 
Richter (1676-1732), and the Saxon artist Christian Frederick Zincke (1684-1767), we 
can seleé& for special reference only Jeremiah Meyer (1728-1789), whose name ts also 
occasionally spelled Meier or Majer. This artist produced many miniatures, whereas 
the ativities of the other foreign artists were almost exclusively devoted to enamel 
work, Meyer was born at Tiibingen, the son of a little known painter called Wolfgang 
Dietrich Meyer, who was his first teacher. At the age of fourteen, Jeremiah Meyer 
came to London, where at first he attended at Shipley’s Academy, but afterwards, 
about the year 1757, perfected himself in the art of enamel painting in the studio of 
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Zincke. After a few successful exhibits he was appointed enamel painter to George II]. 
and miniature painter to Queen Caroline, a recognition which placed him at once in the 
front rank in these two branches of art, and created a considerable demand for his 
miniatures. 

Meyer was another of the founders of the Royal Academy, and was a continual 
contributor to its exhibitions until 1783. His portraits excel in truth to nature, and are 
curiously free from all mannerism. He was one of the few miniature painters of the 
day who could endow his portraits with the actual spirit of their models, and was 
able to bring out the personal character of the sitter, so that his portraits stand severe 
ctiticism. It would seem that the art of Romney was not without its influence upon 
Meyer. A close friendship existed between the two men, and there are in many of 
Meyet’s miniatures traces of Romney’s quality and power of composition. 
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THE COSWAY—SMART—ENGLEHEART SCHOOL 


Richard Cosway is regarded in public estimation as the greatest English master 
of the eighteenth century, but the public is seldom correé in its judgment of artistic 
reputations. He was born, it is said, in 1742, at Okeford in Devonshire, and he died in 
1821. When only eleven years of age he came to London to attend the drawing school 
carried on by William Shipley. He had learned the first principles of the art of drawing 
in the studio of another Devonshire master, Thomas Hudson (1701-1779). In 1755, 
the young artist (only thirteen years old) was awarded a prize in money by the Royal 
Academy of Arts for his study of a head. After attending the St. Martin’s Lane School 
until 1760, he began to send in to various exhibitions oil paintings, water-colour 
miniatures, and also enamels. He exhibited at the Royal Academy for the first time in 
1770, and in that year was made an A.R.A. Two years later, he became a Royal Academi- 
cian, and remained a regular contributor without interruption to the exhibitions of 
the Academy until 1787, sending in, year after year, oil paintings, water-colours, and 
miniatures. His oil paintings were almost always portraits, but he painted an altar- 
piece called “ The Deliverance of Peter,” which is still to be seen in the Church of St. 
Peter at Tiverton. He was also responsible for a few landscapes, two of which are 
exhibited at the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

In 1785, Cosway went to Paris, accompanied by his wife Maria, herself a clever 
painter and engraver, and no mean musician. There he was enthusiastically received. 
In 1790-91, he was again resident in Paris, where, as he did in his own home in 
London, he evinced in the most frank fashion an admiration of the republican system, 
which, quite naturally, brought upon him the displeasure of the King, the Prince of 
Wales, and many of his aristocratic clients in London. In spite of his extraordinary 
views, however, he remained until the time of his death one of the most sought-after 
miniaturists in England. 

Cosway was of diminutive stature and of ugly appearance, but a very vain and pre- 
sumptuous man, and these qualities combined to make him the butt of his contem- 
portaries in caricature, and to give him a variety of nicknames. By some he was Styled 
the Macaroni painter. His vanity was so great that on one occasion he aétually signed 
himself “ Richard Cosway, R.A. and F.S.A., the greatest Miniature Painter in the 
World.” His miniatures are almost invariably painted on ivory ; occasionally he used 
paper or cardboard. Although he worked rapidly and employed but few pigments, 
his works are extremely charaéteristic and are striking life-like representations, even 
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when, as is so often the case, the eyes are a little too large, and the mouth somewhat 
too small. In his treatment of the hair he is exemplary and specially characteristic. 
Cosway’s experience in painting larger portraits, which are of but indifferent quality, 
was of value to him in his miniatures, because the knowledge so gained enabled him to 
put both expression and correé anatomy into his smaller pictures, which are anatomi- 
cally correét, even those painted in his old age. His light backgrounds, with an effe& 
of clouds to break the monotony, were innovations in English miniature art, and they 
were afterwards adopted by almost all the English miniature painters of his day. They 
even found approval also in France. In conjunction with George Engleheart, who 
painted very much in the style of Cosway, and together with Smart, Cosway must be 
regarded as one of the leading masters of the period that ranges between 1770 and 
1810. Many of his miniatures and drawings have been reproduced as engravings. 

Cosway matried Maria Hadfield, who was born in 1759, the daughter of English 
parents who were settled in Italy. Maria (or Mary, as she is Stated to have called herself 
in later life) came at an early age under the influence of Pompeo Batoni and Mengs, 
and, at the suggestion of Angelica Kauffmann, who belonged to the circle in which 
both these artists moved, came to London, where she made the acquaintance of her 
future husband. She herself exhibited many pictures in the Royal Academy, mostly 
representing religious, mythological, or historical subjects. A very few of her pictures 
wete portraits, and these were all painted in the classical style, after the manner of 
Angelica Kauffmann, representing living persons disguised as figures of ancient art. 
Maria Cosway was also responsible for some miniatures. From what is known of 
her, we may disregard all the rumours about her that were current in her time, for she 
appears to have been a faithful and good wife, enduring in kindly fashion her husband’s 
eccentricities and whims. After his death, she returned to Italy, dying at Lodi, in 
Lombardy, in 1838. 

John Smart (1741-1811), a pupil of Daniel Dodds, was one of the great trio which 
included Cosway and Engleheart, but one who adhered in most definite fashion to 
ideas of his own creation. The faces of his subjects, particularly those of children, but 
also of older persons, have all of them a roundness of form. Many of his sitters are 
represented with their faces slightly averted from the painter but with the eyes looking 
straight out of the picture, giving them a rather glaring and unusual appearance. 
Another fault that we find in his work is the use of too highly coloured flesh tints. 
Although not in the front rank with Cosway and Engleheart, Smart is sometimes 
seen at an advantage over these other two artists, because of the gay colouring of the 
costumes in which he painted his sitters, and which are always treated most carefully, 
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without overcrowding, and without undue attention to detail. Smart worked for 
some years in India, and signed the portraits he painted in that country with an initial 
““T”’ under his name, or under the date. 

George Engleheart was born in 1752 at Kew, the son of Silesian parents, who had 
come to England in 1720. His grandfather, Francis, was a worker in plaster, who was 
responsible for some most important work on the ceilings at Hampton Court Palace 
and elsewhere. Engleheart’s first teacher was George Barret the Elder (1732-1784), a 
noted landscape painter of his time, and under his training he learned to draw in 
successful fashion landscapes and animals, and to master the technique of water-colour 
painting. The real teacher, however, to whom he owed his art of depicting human 
faces was Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom, in later years, he was bound in close ties of 
friendship and appreciation. In 1773, Engleheart settled in London, and in that year 
showed his work for the first time in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In 1775, 
he set up his own studio for miniature work, but concurrently he was copying pictures 
painted by Reynolds, and between 1776 and 1786 it is clear from the entries in his 
account book that he produced no fewer than fifteen of such copies. George III. made 
him his Court painter in 1790. By dint of close application to his work and by careful 
economy he acquired a considerable fortune, and was enabled to retire to his country 
seat in 1813, having exhibited for the last time in the previous year. He still, however, 
continued to paint portraits of his friends and relatives, and his work during the 
period of his retirement from the aétive practice of his profession until his death in 
1829, showed no diminution of his abilities in any respect ; in fact, some of his later 
productions are of quite remarkable importance. The account book he kept, which 
runs from 1776 to 1813, was published by Dr G. C. Williamson in the biography 
which he wrote of this artist, and it affords us the precise details of his output. During 
this time he painted no less than five thousand small pictures, miniatures, and water- 
colours, and at one period he was actually responsible for twenty-seven portraits 
within one single month. The prices he obtained for his work ranged from three or 
four guineas up to as much as twenty-five guineas, so that in the zenith of his fame he 
was in a position to earn at least a thousand pounds a year. 

Engleheart’s miniatures are mostly painted on ivory, but for large works he occasion- 
ally used cardboard, and he is said to have experimented as an enamel painter. He was 
a vety versatile artist, and during his whole life produced only two Styles of pictures. 
His work can, in faét, be divided easily into two categories. One style, which embraces 
particularly the portraits of his family and his friends, enabled him to produce master- 
pieces which by their strong realism surpassed the work of all his contemporaries, 
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including even Cosway. In his second style, Engleheart was to a great extent a worker 
in routine, who painted his heads in monotonous fashion, and almost always with the 
same faults. These miniatures are rather sketched in than painted, the hair being 
modelled in dark lines with far too dense shadows, and they show an absence of the 
softness of expression familiar in his other and more natural style. 

John Cox Dillman Engleheart (1783-1862), whom we will just mention, was a 
nephew and pupil of George Engleheart. With the help of his uncle, he became a very 
popular miniature painter, and, as long as he painted in his uncle’s style, he was capable 
of quite excellent work. His later miniatures, however, and his water-colours, are 
insipid, full of mannerisms, and too ornate. His health was poor and in consequence, 
in 1828, he gave up painting and for a few years lived in Italy. Later, on returning to 
England, he continued to live on his private means, without the necessity for profes- 
sional labour. 

Richard Collins (1755-1831) was a pupil of Jeremiah Meyer, but his work is much 
more in the style of Cosway than in that of his master. His paintings are mostly small, 
and created for decorative purposes, but they are remarkably true to nature, and bear 
evidence of the sound teaching of the English-German master under whom he studied. 
Many of the miniatures by Collins, especially the larger ones, are so admirable that 
they have been regarded as the work of Richard Cosway, an attribution to which 
some justification has been lent by the fa& that the initials of the two artists are 
the same. 

The exhibitions of the Royal Academy during the years between 1777 and 1806 
contain almost without exception work by Collins, either on ivory or in enamel. He 
exhibited a portrait of George III. in 1790, and this appears to have led to his appoint- 
ment as enamel painter to the Court, the office having just become vacant by the death 
of Jeremiah Meyer. 

Another artist who came under the influence of Cosway but who was not his pupil, 
was Horace Hone (1756-1825), a son of the Nathaniel Hone already mentioned. He 
appears for the first time in the Royal Academy exhibition in 1772. In 1782, he moved 
to Dublin, and from thence came back to London in 1798, the Prince of Wales in the 
meantime having appointed him Court painter. This appointment was dated 1795. 
Besides being responsible for many miniatures, Hone painted numerous enamels, but 
was never successful in reaching the eminence which his father had attained in that 
sphere. Several of his works were reproduced as engravings, and among them was an 
etching of his own daughter, which he had himself produced. Horace Hone in some 
ways has been regarded as more highly gifted than his father, chiefly because of the 
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great care which he bestowed upon the details and upon the painting of hair, both 
in his miniatures and in his enamels. 

Among the pupils of Cosway, Andrew Plimer (1763-1837), was one of the most 
industrious painters of miniatures, but also one of those miniaturists who least deserved 
their wide-spread appreciation, and whose work does not justify the esteem in which 
it was held. Whether Plimer painted men or women, his sitters were all of one type, 
as though they belonged to one and the same family. In almost every case the eyes 
were overlarge, the noses too sharp and with straight bridges to them, and moreover, 
not set in the middle of the face. Particularly unsatisfactory were his groups, in 
which he exhibits his entire lack of ability in composition and in drawing the 
human form. 

After what we have said, it would appear to be somewhat contradiory to include 
Plimer in the scope of this book. We do not, however, wish to depart too far from 
our original classification of English miniatures, and have therefore included in our 
illustrations some of his works rather above the average of his usual productions. 

His elder brother, Nathaniel Plimer (1757-1822) was a pupil of the enamel painter 
Henry Bone. There are few biographical details concerning him ; his miniatures are not 
numerous, but they are far superior to those of his brother. 

As the last master of the Cosway School, we must mention Peter Paillou (1740-1800), 
also a member of the Royal Academy, from whose not very numerous list of minia- 
tures we have selected two particularly successful portraits. Though he was entirely 
under the influence of Cosway in his treatment of the head, the larger of the two 
portraits here illustrated indicates that he should be more justly classified as a member 
of what we term the Genre School of miniature painters. 
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THE MASTERS OF THE GENRE SCHOOL 


We would divide the third period, which is generally described as that of the Royal 
Academy, into two classes ; first, the section in which Cosway, Smart, Engleheart, and 
those who were direétly their followers, were at the best period of their expression, 
and second, the school of miniaturists who painted in what we term genre style, with 
which it was closely associated. In spite of its dependence upon the three masters, 
with all their versatile conceptions of the art of portrait painting, this latter school 
Stands out digstin& and clear, because of what we consider its unsurpassed attainments 
in the final period of English miniature painting. 

As the earliest master of this later period, we point to Ozias Humphry (1742-1810), 
a contemporary, as regards age, of Cosway and a pupil of various far less known 
artists. His early advance can mainly be traced to his connection with Reynolds, who 
permitted him to copy some of his pictues. In this way he established himself in London, 
where he soon received general recognition. The King purchased a miniature from 
him in 1766, paying him for it £100, which was unquestionably a very considerable 
sum to pay in the eighteenth century for a single portrait. Between the years 1773 and 
1777, Humphry travelled with the painter George Romney (1734-1802), first of all to 
Paris and then on to Italy, where he stayed probably in Rome and in Florence. It was 
after this journey abroad that almost all his larger portraits in oil, some of which were 
produced as engravings, were executed, as also some of his miniatures. For two years, 
1785-87, Humphry lived in India, but this journey did not bring to the artist the 
prosperity he had hoped for, inasmuch as one of his principal patrons refused, in spite 
of Humphry’s repeated demands, to pay the money that was due to the painter. A 
year ot two before his election to the Royal Academy in 1791, he had been compelled 
to give up miniature painting owing to the failure of his eyesight. In the following 
yeat he was appointed by the Royal Family portrait painter in pastels to the Court. 
Humphry was one of the cleverest masters of his time, but his works are not yet 
appreciated by colleétors at their true worth. He was one of the few painters whose 
practice with large portraits enabled them to paint pi€tures in the smaller size in a far 
broader style than that adopted by his contemporaries, and traceable to this same 
source of experience was his ability to vary the arrangement of his work, the pose of 
his sitters, and the backgrounds that he gave to them, after the manner of Reynolds 
and other artists who painted in oil. 

Samuel Shelley (1750-1808), who was regarded as an artist who had been self-taught, 
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was declared to have learned his art through studying the works of the great portrait 
painters of the day. Of these, Reynolds undoubtedly exercised the sternest influence 
upon him, although that eminent painter had little influence on the work of the artists 
who preceded Shelley. Shelley exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1774 and con- 
tinued to do so down to the time of his death. His earliest achievement was with the 
Society of Artists, from whom in 1770 he obtained an important prize. 

Shelley was not so highly esteemed by his contemporaries as were more fashionable 
painters, who owed their advance to the favour of the Court and the nobility, but he 
was one of the leading personalities among miniaturists of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. His pictures, always executed with taste, show a strong individu- 
ality, and as one of the less sought after artists, he was able to devote more time than 
others to becoming absorbed in the individuality of his sitters, and to the avoidance 
of sameness in the manner in which he executed their portraits. 

Edward Miles (1755-1828), who was the adopted son of a surgeon, Giles Walkmann, 
had a rather restless and strange childhood. He was another of those who copied the 
works of Reynolds, and by such means developed his original artistic abilities. He began 
to exhibit at the Royal Academy in 1775, and his works were seen at successive exhibi- 
tions down to 1797. He obtained two Court appointments, having been made painter 
to the Duchess of York in 1792, and to Queen Charlotte two years later. 

With these three masters, we should like to include an Irishman, John Dunne (or 
Dun), the dates of whose birth and death are entirely unknown to us. He may be 
regarded as a contemporary as to age of the three masters just mentioned, for he was 
known to have been a pupil of the Art Society of Dublin between the years 1768 and 
1771. Later on, he went to Paris, where like other men of foreign extraction, as, for 
instance, Lafrenson, Hall, and Heinsius, he adopted French habits and pursuits, and 
was regarded almost as a Frenchman. For a while, he resided in Naples, and while 
there painted a portrait of Lady Hamilton (circa 1797-1800), and miniatures of the 
royal family of urat (Meirca 1808). Back in his native country, he exhibited at the Art 
Society of Dublin in 1801 and 1804 and again in 1810. In 1828 he appears to have 
settled in England, and there he remained until 1841. He had two brothers, Andrew 
and Michael, who were also miniature painters, so that it is quite possible that many 
of the pictures ascribed to John are really the work of one or the other of his brothers. 
Their pictures, if they are signed, bear no Christian name, and it is therefore quite 
impossible to distinguish between the works of the three. They are to be found in 
colleétions all over the world, and there are books of reference which, quite in error, 
describe Dunne as a Flemish painter instead of an Irishman. 
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William Wood (1768-1809), in spite of his comparatively short life, painted a large 
number of miniatures. They bear a fairly close resemblance to those of Cosway, but 
Wood was the better draughtsman of the two. He was one of the founders of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, and was its first President. Many of his paintings 
were exhibited in the exhibitions that were arranged by this Society. 

Thomas Hargreaves (1775-1846) was a Liverpool man, who came to London to 
enter the studio of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and was there in 1793 and for some years 
later. After a while, his health broke down, and he had to leave London and return to 
his native city of Liverpool where he enjoyed the patronage of the landed proprietors 
of the distria&, and of the leading personalities both of the city and the county. Har- 
gteaves exhibited frequently at the Royal Academy. His miniatures are executed almost 
entirely in the style and colouring of the works of Lawrence, whose teaching he evi- 
dently assimilated. 

Andrew Robertson (1777-1841), was the youngest of three brothers, all of whom 
were painters in miniature. The other two were Archibald (1765-1835) and Alexander 
(1770-1841), and the latter is said to have been a pupil of Samuel Shelley. Robertson 
in early days studied at the University of his native town of Aberdeen, but came to 
London in 1800, where, on the introdudtion of the American portrait painter, Benjamin 
West, he speedily became acquainted, not only with Cosway, but with Humphry, Bone, 
and Hoppner. He received numerous commissions to paint portraits for the English 
Royal Family, and these greatly enhanced his reputation. He also attracted to his studio 
a number of pupils, the foremost of whom was William Ross. Robertson was an 
excellent musician, and at the early age of sixteen had conduéted orchestral concerts 
in his own native town. His diary, containing a wealth of information concerning his 
art and pigments, was published by his daughter after his death. Among his notes are 
vety many interesting details concerning the English Royal Family, and particularly 
about Princess Amelia, whose portrait he frequently painted. He goes into very careful 
details concerning his manner of painting, and the colours that were to be found upon 
his palette. 

His output, which was enormous, included many first-class portraits, almost all of 
which are absolutely true to nature, and display a knowledge of the human frame and 
excellent draughtsmanship. There is, indeed, little fault to find with any of his figures. 
Although particularly brilliant in appearance, his colouring is really never exaggerated. 
Some of his portraits are set upon an exceedingly dark background, and executed in the 
broad natural style that was specially cultivated by Raeburn. 

Alfred Edward Chalon (1780-1860), was a Swiss painter, born in Geneva, and 
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brought to London by his father, Jean Jacques Chalon, with his brother John James 
(1778-1854), a painter and lithographer, at the early age of nine. He began to study at 
the schools of the Royal Academy, and was soon able to show miniatures and illustra- 
tions for the works of Rousseau and Le Sage at its annual exhibition. He was exhibiting 
portraits at the Royal Academy from 1809 until the time of his death, and he became 
an Academician in 1816. It was not, however, until ten years later that he received any 
Court recognition. In 1826, the Duchess of Cambridge made him her Court painter. 
Subsequently, soon after the beginning of her reign, Queen Victoria, whom he had 
represented in Coronation robes, gave him a similar but far higher position. His 
portrait of the Queen was shown at the first International Exhibition in Paris in 1855. 
It was engraved by Cousins, and was an exceedingly popular picture, the engraved 
reproduction of it being in great demand. Chalon was perhaps the best miniaturist of 
his time. He painted persons from all classes of society on ivory and in water-colour, 
but as he devoted considerable attention to detail, sometimes at the expense of charaéter, 
many of his portraits of women have the appearance of being merely costume pictures, 
and have been termed in derision “ fashion plates.” 

Among the last miniaturists of the English school, William Newton (1785-1869), 
may claim to have been in the very front rank. He was the son of an engraver, James 
Newton, and began his artistic career as an assistant to his father. His first appearance 
as an exhibitor of miniatures was in 1808. William IV., Queen Adelaide, and Queen 
Victoria each in succession made him their Court painter. He was knighted in 1837, 
the year of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. Among his chief works are his 
portrait of Queen Victoria in Coronation robes, and three exceptionally large groups 
representing the Coronation of the Queen (1838), her wedding (1840), and the christen- 
ing of the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VIL., in 1842. His miniatures are 
remarkable for their accuracy of draughtsmanship, and for the life-like portrayal of the 
subjects. He never laid too much stress on the costume, nor on the details of coiffure 
or jewellery, and in these respects his work is in dire contrast to that of many of the 
later miniature painters, especially those of the ViGtorian period, whose pictures often 
have the appearance of having been copied from large originals, and of having lost 
the intimate character of a miniature. 

William Charles Ross (1794-1860), was a pupil of his parents, who were both 
painters, and of Andrew Robertson. The elder Ross was born some time prior to 1780 
and died before 1835. His wife Maria (née Smith) was born in 1766 and died in 1836. 
The story that has been told that young Ross at the age of ten painted portraits of 
members of the English nobility is pure legend. It is much more probable that his two 
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parents, who never either of them achieved great fame, assisted their son in his work 
in later busy years. He certainly began painting very young and he received, as did 
very many of the great miniaturists of England, the favour of the Court, which made 
his path to success an easy one. Ross enjoyed the special patronage of Queen Victoria, 
who appointed him Court painter in 1842, and gave him a knighthood. Almost every 
exhibition of the Royal Academy between 1809 and 1859 included examples of the 
work of this artist. He became a Royal Academician in 1843, and during his long life 
he painted nearly two thousand two hundred portraits. 

Ross, who also painted some large pictures in oil, is usually regarded as the last 
great miniature painter of the English school. He certainly dominated it during the 
final twenty-five years of his life. Numerous miniature painters of the Victorian epoch 
adopted his style, and were almost too servile in doing so. Their work in many cases 
is merely an imitation of his, but they carried the proportions of the miniature to very 
large dimensions, and departed from the technique of Ross, painting miniatures as 
though they were portraits in oil. Ross was undoubtedly himself influenced by the 
great English portrait painters, and is an artist who displays very little originality. 
Even his most carefully executed works seldom show a sufficient contrast in the 
divisions of light and shade, and many of the later ones, in spite of their exquisite and 
beautiful colouring, are weak and unsatisfactory. 


In forming our estimate of the artistic importance of the series of painters in minia- 
ture whom we have individually reviewed both biographically and critically, we are 
conscious of having differed considerably from opinions which have hitherto been 
held concerning their representative merits. If any justification is needed, we may claim 
that we do not regard the art of miniature painting in any wise as an inferior art. We 
place it on precisely the same level as that of the painter of large portraits. Furthermore, 
we have not based our conclusions either on the fashion of the period or on the popu- 
larity of the artist among his own contemporaries. Rather we have attempted to show 
the painter in some of his most characteristic works. Our selection is to be regarded 
simply as one giving a brief review of the English painters of portraits in miniature. 
A comprehensive history of miniature painting in England was not the purpose of 
this particular book. That is a subjeét to which we hope to devote a future volume. 
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SAMUEL COOPER 
1609-1672 


Possibly a portrait of 


Frances Cromwell, Lady Russell 
Dated 1653 


Elizabeth Bourchier, Mrs Cromwell 
Dated 1651 


Colleétion of the Duke of Buccleuch 
London 
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PLATE 26 


BERNARD LENS 


1682-1740 


Sarah Churchill, vee Jennings 
Duchess of Marlborough 
Signed 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
Jones Collection 
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